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flD^ j^yperiencee in flDacebonia. 

By Lieutenant James T. Lockyer. 

At the end of seventeen months^ military duty in England it 
fell to my lot to gain experience on active service in an Eastern 
theatre of war. Orders came, and I embarked for Salonika 
August 27th, 1916. The voyage was not without excitement, 
and, like Mark Twain, there were those of us aboard who at first 
feared the boat would sink, later that it wouldn^t, for through the 
Bay our passage was very rough. The day after calling at 
Gibraltar news came that a following transport had been sunk by 
a submarine that had chased us. 

We were soon allowed an interesting break in the journey of 
two days at Malta. The Opera House there looks delightfully 
comfortable, and the enthusiastic manager told me all the best 
artists and operas could be heard in the best seats for 3s. 
Goats were numerous in the streets, and at milk-selling time a 
man with several goats calls on his customers and milks direct 
into their vessels. Valetta is charming, and this we reluctantly 
left to continue the journey East. 

On September 8th, H.M. Transport “Arcadian^' (R.M.S.P.) 
entered Salonika Harbour in great style, with a large party of us 
in khaki. The sight of the great billowy hills in the background 
made us wonder how near “Johnny Bulgar’^ might be in hiding, 
h or a week the Army Service Corps officers were kept at the Base 
Horse Transport Dep6t to receive instruction in the kind of work 
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peculiar to and expected of us in Macedonia. It would be 
rnostly with pack mules, so we had to learn the vaiioiis forjiis of 
rope knots used by the Corps to secure loads of supplies and 
ammunition to the pack saddles on the backs of the “ long-eared 
lumps of evil” for their journeys along precipitous paths and 
roads. These are in many places so rough, narrow, and hairpin- 
bending that there is insufficient room for G.S. waggons, which 
have been known to tumble down ravines throujjJi an ill-calculated 
manoeuvre on the driver’s part. 

Our evenings were free to spend in a town full of interest. 
Greeks, Turks, Serbs, Russians, Italians, French, and English 
were to be seen at every turn, the five last being mostly military. 
There were mosques, minarets, Turkish quarter, and places of 
amusement to visit. The latter are of poor value, filled mostly 
with soldiers down from the line intent on letting themselves go. 
This consists of shouting and banging with sticks while girls 
attempt to sing. They are rarely heard, but all are encored, for 
the sake of extra din, when they appear to have finished or 
attempt to leave the platform. 

At the end of a week at Base, instructions came that three 
officers, with 200 Cvprian muleteers, would proceed to the 22nd 
Division. “ Railhead usually shelled when the supply train enters,” 
was the information volunteered to cheer us for the journey. A 
German engine used on the train hadn’t power enough to climb 
all gradients at the snail pace it was driven, so it had to descend, 
fill up with water, and take a run at the steepest. We ariived in 
the dark hours without a hostile reception, and were told to make 
ourselves comfortable in a large wind-torn bivouac, the sides of 
which were giving way to a Vardar gale. With that, and the 
sound of guns ominously near, those of us new to the conditions 
were prompted to ascend the hill on which we were pitched to 
see what was to be seen. Flashing of guns and shrieking shells, 
not falling near, greeted our senses, and after a time we endea¬ 
voured to get some rest and prepare to report to the C-O. of the 
Divisional Train in the morn. The next few weeks I spent in the 
company of mules, taking them to water in the River Vardar at 
5.30 a.m., fetching supplies from,railhead to hand over to first- 
line transport half-way between there and the trenches, back to 
stables, another watering, and the rest of the day to camp 
routine, looking after Cyprians, Maltese and Greek muleteers, 
with a few English to keep them in hand. 

Then there came a change for me to become deputy Supply 
Officer to brigades and divisional troops in place of people who 
were ill. Later on it was arranged that the 22nd Division should 
havea branch of the Expeditionary Force Canteens in the field to 
itselfi No officer from the E.F.C. being available. Division had to 
detail one to superintend the distribution and fair allotment of 
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:available stores (in wholesale quantities) to its various units and 
to study Its interests in getting from Base all kinds of food and 
drink. It fell to my lot to run it for ten months, and I had a 
happy time working for an appreciative audience waiting in the 
trenches for whatever worldly comforts I could secure. We came 
off well, as may be gathered from the figures of the business 
turnover advancing from ;^i,ooo to ^^5,125 per week within a few 
months of my taking over. 

It was hard and trying work for iny N.C.O.’s and men when 
a Vardar gale brouglit snow and smashed up three of the five 
stole tents, and that happened on more than one occasion. 
Issues had to be made as usual, or men existing in the line under 
awful conditions would have suffered more thn ugh lack of good 
things to supplement their rations. The latter, though, are extra¬ 
ordinarily good, and, considering shipping difficulties, the Salonika 
force is very well fed. This is highly necessary in a trying 
climate, with tropical days succeeded by winter nights. Little 
clothing is worn by troops during the day in summer, and no 
w-ork is performed between n a.m. and 4 p.m. Transport is not 
allowed on the roads between those hours for the sake of both 
men and animals, but one must be prepared to wear winter 
clothes in the evening. 

Eventually the Division moved from the Vardar Valley to the 
Doitan front, and our Major-General said the canteen must go too 
or It had become a great part of the men’s pleasure and helped 
keep tnem fit. ■ At a confidential staff meeting I was shown maps 
of tlie new ground to be occupied, and a place was then selected 
tor the canteen where it might be not too prominent a target for 
Johnny Bulgar’s long-range gun (Loose Lizzie). Only once was 
she pointed at it, to loose five shells, but each one missed 
Arrangements were made for a new set of equipment and stores,' 
and all praise is due to my workers, who erected the new show 
and started a retail trade within three hours of their arrival. 

We were not so near to the Vardar now, and a little more 
piotected from his treacherous wind. Whenever it starts it always 
lasts exactly three days to the hour. Sometimes hot wind, some- 
fimes cold; always very unpleasant Men have to watch the tent 
fastenings and hammer home tent pegs during the night or 
nothing would be standing next day. Not only must one guard 
against the climate, but insect and animal life too. Mosquitos, 
wasps, flies, ants, centipedes, grasshoppers, lizards, frogs, toads’ 
tortoises, foxes, jackals, vultures, hawks, and other species, to 
which are assigned names unfit for publication, infest the place. 
Dysentery, malaria, and sand-fly fever are the most troublesome 
illnesses among the troops; but they bear them cheerfully, and 
joke with Johnny Bulgar, ,who sends humorous' messages type¬ 
written in English by leaving them on the wire for our night 
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j)atrols to find. One was to the effect that, try as we might, the 
only way we would ever take Hill 535 was by aeroplane 
photograph. , 

Early one evening we heard a Bulgarian officer shout, 
‘‘Finish, Johnny, war; me coming over.^^ Over he came, 
complete with servant and kit, and wrote messages to his friends 
who were expected over soon after. In a good many of their 
communications they say, “We like the English and know you 
like us, so wh)^ fight? shell us we will not shell 

you. Carry on with your sports and football We like to see 
them, and will not send shells if you do not parade.” Bathing in 
Lake Doiran they allow, and in return we let them bathe peace¬ 
fully in the Vardar. He is considered by our troops a clean 
fighter, and is said always to respect our ambulances, which must 
appear under his observation on some of their journeys. An 
afternoon spent in two sectors of our trenches overlooking the 
enemy by Doiran made the difficult nature of fighting there clear 
to me. Both sides would appear to hold impregnable positions in 
the mountains, and any'advance means rushing^ down deep 
ravines and difficult climbing to reach the enemy position, all the 
while under machirie-gun fire. The cost would be awful, which 
seems to be the reason of both sides settling down where they 
are. 

Of my musical activities an account has already appeared in 
this Magazine from a letter I wrote to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
so I will not reiterate them. A violin bought in Salonika for its 
weak parts firmly bound together with brass plates by an armourer- 
sergeant, and a bow for which the only reserve supply of new hair 
was a mule’s tail, gave me the opportunity of playing at many 
concerts in the field and contributing to cheery evenings. Most 
welcome were letters from Sir Alexander giving me interesting 
news of my Academy friends and colleagues, how they fared, and 
what splendid courage had been shown by the students during air 
raids. 

For nearly a year the anopheles (malarial communicating 
mosquito that stands on his hpd to inject the germ) passed me 
by, but in August exacted his toll and sent me down. At the end 
of that month Salonika suffered badly by a great fire. The 
whole of the Turkish quarter was burnt out and much Greek 
property destroyed, rendering thousands homeless. An old 
English fire-engine gave valuable assistance during the conflagra¬ 
tion, and a generous supply of our rations to the victims did much 
to alleviate their discomfort. 

My voyage home was also fraught with excitement. This 
time a torpedo was fired at us by a Hun boat. One of our escort 
doubled back and settled the account with depth charges. 
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Mar /Iftustc: past ant) present 

On iVTarch 7th, 14th, and 21st Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered 
at the Royal Institution three lectures on “ War Music.” He pointed 
out that the earliest example was the thanksgiving song of Miriam, 
while others might be found in the Old Testament. The singing of 
these probably consisted of what we call “ cantillation.” Coming to a 
later period, we arrived at something historically definite in the “ Song 
of Roland ” (eleventh century), a series of legends sung by the ancient 
rhapsodists. 1 he battle-songs of the Hussites showed the advanced 
state of music in Bohemia in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The therne of one of these, “Ye who are the Lord’s warriors,” had 
been utilised by Smetana and by Dvorak. Then there was the 
English “ Song on |Jie Victory of Agincourt,” which was less eccle¬ 
siastical in character than the Bohemian tune., 

Ihe lecturer then referred to the songs of the Civil War and the 
later rise of the Sea Song. In connection with his “Britannia” 
overture, he said that he conducted it for the first time on the evening 
of the day when the Kaiser sent his unfortunate congratulatory 
telegram to President Kruger. The piece had to be played twice, and 
was demanded a third time, which he managed to avoid. A fortnight 
later it was to have been performed at Diisseldorf^ on the Rhine, but 
it was prohibited by the police, an honour which he would continue to 
hug in remembrance. 

With the French Revolution was associated the most famous and 
inspiriting war song in history, “ The Marseillaise,” first called “ Chant 
de Guerre pour I’Armee du Rhin.” What this was to the Republic, 
Partant pour la Syrie” was to the Empire. This was supposed to 
have been written by Queen Hortense, the mother of Napoleon III., 
but was probably cooked up by her secretary, Drouet. The fierce 
spirit of defiance and the evident sense of disenchantment which 
brooded over the Chouan Ballads exemplified the easy alternation 
between exaltation and depression whicji characterises the Celtic 
temperament. 

In his second lecture Sir Alexander Mackenzie spoke about the 
war music of the Napoleonic period, which was the most brilliant one 
in the history of music, and the 'finest in German art. Attempted 
descriptions of a battle had always fascinated composers from the 
time of Jannequin, but just before the Revolution ended a perfect 
war-fever raged upon the“harmless, necessary” pianoforte. The 
prominent composers of the time were all moved to join ifi the 
general excitement and enthusiasm. Most attempts—even the best 
and most modern—at musical battle-painting on the orchestra have 
proved artistic failures. Tschaikowsky’s “1812” was perhaps the 
most successful as a piece of vivid scene-painting. The most recent 
endeavour was to be found in Richard Strauss’s arrogant, autobio¬ 
graphical tone-poem “ Ein Heldenleben,” which was without doubt 
the wickedest, noisiest, and ugliest production of its kind on record. 
And yet less than four years ago we were solemnly adjured to accept 
It, and its like, as art. Weber’s Cantata, “ Kampf und Sieg,” came 
after Waterloo. Although the main idea was the battle itself, the 
work was generally more representative of the feelings aroused by the 
liberation from Napoleon’s aggressiveness. It was full of apt quota¬ 
tions from the well-known war songs of the time. 


This country had in its Sea Songs a very remarkable collection, 
v^th a distinctive hall-mark psculiarly its own. From the very start 
—with a few notable exceptions—that particular genus of song ema¬ 
nated from the playhouses, which were the chief means of reaching 
the populace, while the most able composers of the day were pro-, 
fessionally attached to the theatres. It was always a safe test of the 
worth of a good song when its words spontaneously arose in our 
memory on hearing its tune. Who could listen to the characteristi¬ 
cally English melpdy of “Poor Tom Bowling,” for instance, without 
immediately thinking of the sailor’s epitaph, “.jRid .now he’s gone 
aloft ” ? 

Splendid things had recently been accomplished and added to 
our sea literature by such poets as Henry Newbolt, William Watson, 
and Laurence Binyon, and some of our best and gifted musicians had 
joined them and done their share worthily. Witness the fine combi¬ 
nation of Kipling and Elgar in “The Fringes of the Fleet,” and of 
Newbolt and Stanford in their many nautical songs, and of Bridges’ 
and Parry’s “ Chivalry of the Sea.” 

At his concluding lecture Sir Alexander directed the attention of 
his audience to the music connected with the present war. He said 
that never before had armies on active service been so persistently 
and well provided with the means of recreation and amusement; an 
entirely new phase in the history of warfare, and one in which music 
had been called upon to take, maybe, the lion’s share! It was, 
however, of less importance to know what the man in arms listened to 
in more restful moments, than to find out the kind of music he 
preferred to make for himself. With the kind assistance of friends 
abroad, he (the lecturer) had been able to gather some scraps of 
information which helped towards forming a general impression. 
For obvious reasons, anything like accurate'knowledge about the 
enemy .was necessarily scant, but it amounted to this,-' that except 
when his troops were marching or moving from station to station 
under the stern official eye, the so-called “ order” songs, such as “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein ” or “ Deutschland liber alles,” were rarely heard. 
When left to follow their own bent, the old songs of Napoleon’s time 
and the simplest Volkslieder were chiefly sung by Fritz and Hans. 

In Italy also the people and the army clung to the old in 
preference to the new. The memories of three previous wars against 
the same foe were still keen, and certain songs connected with those 
wars had been revived and were now the best loved, if, indeed, they 
were forgotten or allowed to cool. Perhaps the only new art song of 
note was “Fuorii Barbari” (“Out with the Barbarians”), by Mario 
Tede^o, which was often performed at the commencement of the 
war. The people infinitely preferred the kind of verse and tune, such 
as might have emanated from themselves, and rapidly composed on 
the spur of the moment by the more obscure authors. ' 

Turning to France, a constant flow of noble verse had been, and 
was being, poured out by men of high literary distinction. Easy first 
amongst these in the popular mind was Theodor Botrel, now holding 
the unique appointment of “ Chansonnier des Armees” (Songster of 
the Armies), and whose official authorisation runs:—“He is to visit 
all the Depots, Camps, and Hospitals, to say and sing his patriotio 
poems ; and all the military authorities are asked to give him welcome 
and to facilitate the accomplishment of his mission.” A native of 
Brittany, Botrel had written many of his poems to old French 
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melodies, though in some cases he had composed his own tunes. 
They were nearly all of a cheerful cast, though some of them were 
sarcastically humorous, such as “ Guillaume va-t-en Guerre,” a parody 
on “ Malbrouk,” and a very grim drinking song addressed to 
Rosalie,” headed “To the praise of the terrible little French 
bayonet,” “ Rosalie ” being the pet nickname for that weapon. 

Our own army was a great singer, and although there was 
certainly no compulsion, probably in its own way it was thp most 
vocal of them all. Seeing things, as they really were. Tommy would 
not sing according to plan, and did not take much interest in carefully 
selected songs supposed to be good for him. Entertainments of 
excellent music of a high-class order performed by experts he 
thoroughly appreciated, and he was an uncommonly good judge, but, 
rightly or wrongly, when on the march, or in the dug-out he chose his 
own, and made up not a few of his songs himself, without heroics or 
swagger. Though in the bulk an incorrigible sentimentalist, he had a 
deep well of humour to draw from. 

poetry in the three Allied languages contained defiance, 
disdain, ridicule, and wit in plenty, but no spiteful venom. The most 
remarkable piece of war-music—unique in its malice—ever penned 
and sung was “The Hymn of Hate,” which the late Lord Redesdale 
stated was originally written in the early ’forties to express the odium 
felt for Prussia itself by the revolutionary author, Georg Hervegh. If 
this be so, and there was no reason to doubt it, then the present-day 
author Lissauer only adapted it to suit the occasion. This vitriolic 
stuff was actually taught in the schools at the commencement of the 
war. Maybe that was not so easily done either, as Meyerhoff’s 
uncouth, Strauss-like discords meandered tunelessly about, and over a 
large vocal compass. This “ Hymn of Hate” had its forerunner when 
France suffered humiliation in 1871, when Wagner descended so 
low as to publish the libretto of an opera entitled “ Eine Capitula¬ 
tion,” in which the principal singing characters represented were the 
most prominent French statesmen, and generals of the day, while the 
chorus was supplied by the starving population called the “Parisian 
rats.” Wagner said he sketched this in a “ good-tempered hour,” so 
we had a really instructive peep at his kindly nature and the refining 
influence of Kultur. 

Illustrations were given at the first lecture by Miss Lucas 
(trumpet) and Mr. Sydney Ellis (vocalist); at the second lecture by 
Mr. Leslie England and Mr. Warwick Braithwaite (pianoforte), and 
Mr. Charles Phillips (vocalist); and at the third lectare by Mr. 
England (pianoforte), Mr. Sydney Ellis, Miss Marjorie Perkins, and 
Mr. Charles Phillips (vocalists). 


/IBems* about /iDembers* 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered three lectures on March 7th, 
14th, and 21 St at the Royal Institution on “War Music: Past and 
Present.” A brief abstract appears on page 5. 

“ Monica’s Blue Boy,” a little wordless play by Sir Arthur 
Pinero, with music by Sir Frederic CoWen, was lately produced at the 
New Theatre. 

^ An. article, “ Harmony versus Counterpoint,” by Mr. Ernest 
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^Fowles, appeared in Musical News oxi June ist, and one on 
Harmony: a New Outlook” in the Music Student i.ox N^Ni. 

Amongst the many distinguished conductors at the K.K. Kmpire 
Association’s entertainment at the Albert Hall, on May 24th, to 8,000 
children and 1,000 wounded officers and men, was Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. Mr. H. L. Balfour was at the organ on the occasion, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene was one of the vocalists. ^ 

Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted a special musical service at Lincoln 
Cathedral on June 5th, the collection being dented to the Lincoln¬ 
shire Regiment Prisoners of War Fund and’the Red Cross Fund 

(Lincoln Branch). , . . 

Mr. A. J. Heard Norrish and his choir have been giving concerts 
in Durban, South Africa, in aid of various war charities. 

Mr. Fowles’s new work, “Harmony in Pianoforte Study, not 
long since published by Messrs. Curwen & Sons, has already reached 

a second edition. . 

Mr. W. W. Starmer has been giving lectures on Carillons at 
public schools, including Tonbridge, Clifton, Bedford, Winchester, 

Bradfield, Rugby, and Eton. • , 1 

In the April number of the Musical Times there was an article by 
Mr. Frederick Corder on “ Benjamin Dale’s Pianoforte Sonata in D.” 

Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom was the writer of a letter in the July 
Musical Times on the musical doings in the B.E.F., France. 

In connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish¬ 
ment of the permanent municipal orchestra at Bournemouth, Mr. 
Edward German conducted several of his compositions at the special 
concerts of British music held to commemorate the event. 

Mme. Elsie Horne has lately given a lecture-recital before the 
London Section of the I.S.M. Three of her compositions were chosen 
for the Stratford and the South and West London Musical Festivals 

last Spring. , 1 r- -ijr a • 

Miss Amy Sargent gave two concerts on July loth at Guiiatora in 

aid of the Guildford War Hospital Supply Depot. 

Mr. F. Kilvington Hattersley has been appointed music master 

at Ampleforth College, Yorkshire. , . \ ait. . t 

The Manchester School of Music, of which Mr. Albert J. Cross is 
the Principal, gave a chamber concert on May 8th and an orchestral 
concert on June 27th, the latter conducted by Mr. Cross. 

On May 29th and June 8th, Miss Amy Hare gave concerts of her 
own compositions at the Wigmore Hall. 

Mrs. Russell Starr and Mis’s Eleanor Coward have given a series 
of six pupils’ concerts at the Church Institute Hall, commencing on 
November 2nd and ending on April 12th. • • tj 

Mme. Lillian Ginnett gave an Evening of Recitation at Hove 

Town Hall on June 26th. , , tit -uu 

A song-recital was given at ^Eolian Hall by Miss Dorothea Webb 

on Tune 26th. . , , rr • r 

We regret to hear that Dr. Eaton Fanmg has been suffering from 
a severe attack of laryngitis, but it is satisfactory that he is now 

better. ,1-4. 

Congratulations to Miss Marguerite Crowther on her marriage to 

Mr. Donald Pastell. 1, xt f 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sung at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, E.C., on March 22nd, Mr. H. J. Timothy being at the orgam 
Mr. T. H. Deakin was the solo violinist at the concert of the 
Rock Ferry Orchestral Society on April 4th. 
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On April 13th, Mr. W. W. Starmer gave his lecture on “The 
Clock Jacks of England” before the London section of the I.S.M. 

The second half of Mr. De Lara’s all-British concert at Steinway 
Hall, on April iith, was devoted to works by Mr. Edward German. 

Congratulations to Miss Marion Detmar on her marriage to Mr. 
Frank Cole, a cousin of our Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charlton T. Speer. 

Mrs. Heasman arranged a chamber concert at Harpenden on 
April 27th, in aid of the Herts Prisoners of War Fund. 

Miss Olive Field has composed a “ Marching Song” and given it 
to the Halifax Guardia 7 i Prisoners of War Fund, which will benefit 
considerably, as the first edition of 1,000 copies was sold out the week 
of issue. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer has received a letter from Corporal Ambrose 
Coviello, now in France, who says that he has been in the thick of thp 
fighting, but is still safe and sound. He adds: — “How is the 
Academy faring.? I hope it is ‘keeping its end up,’ in spite of all the 
severe strain of the time. Will you remember me to all I know.? I 
wish I could write to everybody, but it is quite impossible.” He also 
^presses the wish that a message might be inserted in the R.A.M, 
Club Magazine 10 kt his old friends and pupils know that he is 
constantly thinking of them, and concludes by saying: —“ It must be a 
terribly anxious time for all at home, but I hope your anxiety is 
tempered with confidence in the boys out here. They will not fail.” 
Corporal Coviello wrote in April, at the time when the Germans were 
making fresh headway, but he may rest assured that we at home have 
confidence in the boys so bravely fighting in their country’s cause. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker’s “Pageant of Freedom” was produced in 
Queen’s Hall on May 9th, the Queen, accompanied by Princess Mary 
and Prince George, being present. 

As a medallist of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, Miss 
Ohve Turner, at the invitation of the Master and Wardens, sang at 
the At Home given in Goldsmiths’ Hall on April loth. 

In the middle of April, Mr. J. Percy Baker had unexpectedly to 
undergo a severe operation, which not only delayed the issue of the 
last number of the Club Magazine, but necessitated the postponement 
of the Social Meetii;g, the arrangements of which had just been 
completed for April 30th. He desires to thank the many friends who 
wrote expressing their sympathy, and in several cases offering much 
appreciated help. 

The prize of fio los., offered by Mr. E. W. Marnock for the best 
original pianoforte duet by a British composer, has been awarded to 
Mr. Yorke Bowen, whose successful composition is a Suite of three 
numbers—Prelude, Dance, and Nocturne. The adjudicators were 
Mr. William Murdoch, Mr. Richard H. Walthew, and the Editor of 
Musical Opinion. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay addressed the following letter about the 
proposal to tax pianos as luxuries to the Parliamentary Committee;— 
In view of the proposed tax on pianos as a ‘ luxury,’ might I venture 
to point out that this may press very unjustly on the professional 
musician and professional student.? A box of carpenter’s tools is 
indeed a ‘ luxury ’ to an amateur carpenter, whereas it is a necessity to 
a professional joiner. In the same way, a professional musician 
cannot earn his living without a good piano, nor can a professional 
student prepare himself or herself without a good tool, and for such 
professional work a piano ‘ under ^48 ’ is not a particularly helpful 
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^instrument! The professional in fact needs the very best instrument 
his purse will allow. Musical education, moreover, is one of the 
highest and most direct forms of education, I would therefore sug¬ 
gest in such cases, where the instrument is to be for professional work 
or studentship, that the tax should not apply. The case is quite 
different in the case of the amateur—he can pay, and should.” 

The same tax also called forth a letter from Dr. W. G. McNaught 
to the Editor of the Daily Telegraph, which appeared on July 6th. 
He said:—“The article in your issue of W^nesday last on the 
threatened application of the Luxury Tax to books will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer. But do not all the powerful 
objections you advance to a tax on books apply equally (I am tempted 
to say in a greater degree) to musical publications, not only to such as 
are definitely educational, but also to the kind_ that have brought 
cheer, inspiration, incomparable solace, and uplifting to every class of 
the community? A cloud of witnesses could show that music has 
been discovered to be one of the great social assets of the war. 
Already the art, through the Amusement Tax, is contributing sub¬ 
stantially to the^ State, and the portentous increase in the cost of 
paper and production has necessarily acted as a drag on its activities. 
Should it be further discouraged by being branded as a luxury? _ One 
could better understand a proposal to tax it on the ground that it is a 
necessity.” 

A new book, “ Combined Counterpoint in three parts, and Florid 
and Imitational Counterpoint in three and four parts,” by Dr. George 
J. Bennett, has recently been published by Messrs. Novello & Co. as 
No. 90 of their Music Primers. 

In Musical Opinion for September there was a brief account of 
the career of Mr. Frederick Corder. 

The Pageant at Drury Lane on September 27th, to commemorate 
Mr. Arthur Collins's twenty-one years of management, was designed 
and written by Mr. Louis N. Parker. It depicted the history of that 
theatre from 1663 to the present day, in ten scenes. 

In connection with the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School, the 
usual three annual Invitation Pianoforte Recitals were given at 
Wigmore Hall on July nth, i6th, and i8th, the first being given by 
members of M!r. M^^atthay's Royal Academy Class (late students of the 
T.M.P.S.), and the second and third recitals by the present junior and 
senior- students of the school. , Collections for charities were taken at 
each concert. The annual medals were competed for on July 20th, 
Miss Hilda Saxe acting as examiner. The senior silver medal was 
awarded to Miss Cecily Hoye, and the bronze medal to Miss Alma 
Samuel; while the junior silver medal was awarded to Miss Joan 
Lloyd, and the bronze medal to Miss Ramsey. 

Mr. and MrS. Tobias Matthay celebrated their silver wedding on 
August loth. 

The pupils of Mr. George Aitken gave a recital at Wigmore Hall 
on June 27th in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, a sum of ^66 being 
realised. The programme included three of Mr. Aitken’s songs. 

Miss Dorothy Robinson, pupil of Mrs. Russell Starr and holder 
of the Walter Macfarren Scholarship at the Hull and East Riding 
Colleo-e of Music, and Miss Sybil Woodruffe, pupil of Miss Eleanor 
Coward, have been assisting in Y.M.C.A. work at Squiregate Camp, 
Blackpool, Miss Robinson as pianist and Miss Woodruffe as vocalist. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill's son Cedric has been awarded the Military 
Cross. Congratulations 1 


II 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie has been Principal of the Academy for 
thirty years, a whole generation! Under his regime the Institution 
has advanced from strength to strength, and in offering sincere 
congratulations to him on his successful work in the past, we may be 
permitted to express the earnest hope that he may be spared for many 
years yet to direct the affairs of the old School, to whose interests he 
has devoted so large a measure of his life. He has surpassed all his 
predecessors in office in length of service, the nearest approach being 
Cipriani Potter, who was Principal for twenty-seven years. It may be 
of interest to recall the list of Principals of the Royal Academy of 
Music since its foundation in 1822. It comprises— 

Dr. William Crotch. 

Cipriani Potter 
Charles Lucas 

Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ... 

Sir George Macfarren 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie ... 

The centenary of the Academy will occur in four years’ time, and 
doubtless will be celebrated in appropriate fashion. May Sir Alex¬ 
ander and all of us be there to see! 

Meanwhile, the .Academy very naturally and properly took occa- 
sion, on July 19th, to present its Principal with ah assurance of its 
affection and esteem. A full account of the proceedings will be found 
on page 15. 


Club Doings* 

A Social and Musical Meeting was to have been held on April 
30th, but it had perforce to be postponed to June 26th. Even then 
disaster threatened the. programme, for Miss Adelaide Rind, who 
had promised to sing, found herself, on the very afternoon of the day, 
unable to do so, owing to. a sharp attack of influenza, so pre¬ 
valent at the time. However, Mrs. Russell, on hearing the news, 
very kindly came to the rescue, and secured Miss Marjorie Perkins, 
Miss Etta Crossman, and Miss Marguerite Lister to sing. Thus the 
threatened gaps in the programme were averted, and the situation 
saved. Miss Perkins sang “The Inquirer,” by Schubert, and “The 
Willow Song,” by Coleridge Taylor. Miss Crossman gave “A 
Summer Night,” by Goring Thomas, and “The Songs my Mother 
Sang,” by Arthur Grimshaw; while Miss Marguerite Lister contri¬ 
buted ^“Chanson Proven9ale,” by Dell’Acqua, and “Everybody’s 
Secret,” by Liza Lehmann. At the special invitation of the Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. H. W. Richards gave several solos on the organ, 
presented to the Academy by Mrs. Threlfall, his items being Fantasia 
m G minor by Bach, Scherzo in C minor by Widor, Fuga alia Giga 
by Bach, and the first movement of Elgar’s Sonata in G. Mr. 
Charles Wreford'gave a humorous dialect recital, “The Cornish 
Jury,” and also told a number of funny stories. The audience, though 
not so numerous as had been expected, thoroughly enjoyed the 
programme, and the meeting therefore passed off happily, Mr. 
Edward W. Nicholls briefly but cordially acknowledging the kindness 
of the artists. ■ • . 


... 1822—1832 

1832—1859 
... .1859—1866 

1866-1875 
1875—1887 
1888— 
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^ ®rgan IRedtals. 

Dr. G.J. Bennett., at Lincoln Cathedral (April ist)l 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham., at St. Clement Danes, Strand (March 20th); 

at St. Mary Redclifife, Bristol (April 8th) ; at Union Church, 
High Wycombe (April 24th); and at Bishopsgate Institute, 
E.C. (May 7th, loth, 14th, 17th, 21st, 24th, 28th, and 31st). 

Mr. Fred Gostelow., at Hope Street Church, Liverpool (May 2nd); at 
Wesleyan Church, Beeston (May 9th);.^d at Luton Parish 
Church (May 22nd). 

Mr. H. J. Timothy^ at Christ Church, Newgate Street, E.C. (April 
1st). 


iRew /nbusic. 


Bilsland, Ethel. 

“The Birthday Party,” for Pianoforte (Anglo-French Music Co.) 
Cochrane., Peggy. 

Cradle Song, for Violin and Piano ... (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 

“Sea Fog,” Song. ... ... (Boosey & Co.) 

“ Dawn over the Sea,” Song ... ... ... „ 

“Reverie,” Song. (Anglo-French Music Co.) 

Cowen., Frederic H. 

“Through the day Thy love has spared us,” 

Vesper Hymn .(Novello & Co.) 

Far jeon., Harry. 

“Blossoms of the Night,” Unison Song ... (Edward Arnold) 

“The Lavender Lady,” Unison Song. ,, 

B ] ^ip 

“Small Craft,” Song ... ... (Weekes & Co.) 

Jenner., Harold. 

“Overseas,” Song.i. ...(Shaftesbury Music Co.) 

Mackenzie., A. C. 

“The Bonnie Burnie,” Unison Song ... ... (Edward Arnold) 

“What the Birds Say,” Two-part Song ... ‘ ,, ^ 

“The Fountain,” Unison Song ,. „ 


Matt hay.) Tobias. 

Thirty-one Variations and Derivations from an 

Original Theme in A minor, for Pianoforte (Augener, Ltd.) 

Read) Ernest. 

The Versicles and Responses, arranged for 

Men’s Voices... ... ... ... (Novello & Co.) 

West) John E. 

“ The Lass with the Delicate Air,” arranged for 

Mixed Voices ... . „ 

“Lovely appear” (Redemption), arranged for 

S.S.A.... . ... 

How Happy the Love,” Part-song for Mixed 

"Voices... ••• ••• ••• ••• )> 












Photo 1)]/ Ellis and Valery. 
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®ur presl&ent for 1918. 

Who does not know Ben Davies? If it is impossible for every¬ 
body to claim personal acquaintance with him, surely no one who is in 
the slightest way interested in music, from John o’ Groats to Land’s 
End, can be unfamiliar with the name of the popular tenor from 
Wales! The R.A.M. Club has this year done itself the honour of 
electing him President, and we have pleasure in presenting the 
members with his portrait. ’ 

Born in 1858 at Pontardawe, near Swansea, Ben Davies began to 
sing when about five years old, and at the mature age of six was a 
member of a competing choir at a Carmarthen Eisteddfod. Losing 
his father a year later, he was compelled to earn his own living from 
the time he was twelve until he was twenty, when he made the 
discovery that he possessed a tenor voice, of which something might 
be made. During his seven or eight years of commercial life he had 
saved a little money, and, as he was strongly advised by Brinley 
Richards to study at the Royal Academy of Music, he resolved to 
spend the amount on the “ great adventure.” With help from his 
relatives and with the aid of engagements, he managed to stay at the 
Academy for three years, instead of the bare six months to which 
alone he saw his way clear in the first instance. His professor at the 
Academy was Signor Ettore Fiori; but he was also greatly helped by 
Randegger, and he distinguished himself by winning the Evill Prize 
and the Parapa-Rosa Gold Medal. 

His singing at an Academy opera performance led to his joining 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, making his first appearance on 
October nth, 1881, at Bristol. Three months later witnessed his first 
London appearance on the stage. In 1885 he married Miss Clara 
Perry, a prima donna of the company, which they both quitted upon 
their marriage. For a short time, how^ever, he became a member of 
the J. W. Turner Opera Company; but his great success came in 
1887, when Alfred Cellier’s opera, “Dorothy,” was hanging on its 
existence by a mere thread. Ben £)avies was strongly pressed to join 
the company, and eventually he consented to accept a six weeks’ 
engagement. He sang the part of Wilder for over 800 nights! 
After the run of “Dorothy” was over he devoted himself mainly to 
concert and operatic singing, in which he is still active. He has 
visited America several times, and has also frequently sung in 
Germany. He sang on many occasions before the late Queen 
Victoria, from whom he received a number of presents. 

Ben Davies is a man of many friends, whom he has made and 
kept by the simple expedient of being always genial and sincere. 


©Mtuarg. 

MORFYDD OWEN. 

A loss, which will be deeply felt by a very large circle of friends, 
is inflicted by the untimely death of this remarkable young lady. 
Gifted by nature with exceptional talents and mental powers not often 
to be found in conjunction with a personality of such beauty and 
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charm, she had quickly raised herself-to a position of distinction in the 
ifiusical world. At the time of her entry into the Royal Academy of 
Music, in September, 1913, she was already a graduate of the Cardiff 
University and a brilliant pianist. Her remarkable powers as a 
composer, and her almost unique distinction as a vocalist, were 
fostered in her new surroundings, and honours quickly showered upon 
her. She won the Charles Lucas Medal in her first year with a 
Nocturne for orchestra, which was pronounced one of the most 
individual students’ works ever heard. She jji^ined the Goring 
Thomas Scholarship for dramatic composition in* 1914, and her voice 
gradually developed into a silvery soprano of exceptional purity and 
charm, added to that magnetic quality which only musicianship can 
bestow. These numerous activities could only have been sustained by 
a mind and body of quite unusual energy, and the shock is severe to 
think of such exuberant vitality being so suddenly arrested. Miss 
Owen had already published a few songs. Of these, the two Madonna 
songs (Carey & Co.) are good specimens of a refined and beautiful 
talent, which, has often delighted friends of the R.A.M. After the 
completion of her studies Miss Owen married Dr. Ernest Jones, 
M.D., of Harley Street, a well-known physician; but comfort and 
independence did not in the least diminish her musical activity, as is 
too often the case with others. She had just been elected an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal Academy, and was assisting her husband in his 
literary labours when she was snatched away by death on September 
7th, during a visit to Wales. She was buried at Mumbles, near 
Swansea. 

F. C. 


WILFRID PAGE. ♦ 

It is with great regret that we record the death of Lieutenant 
Wilfrid Page, which occurred on March 28th, 1918. The gallant 
officer was wounded at the battle of Gaza on March 26th, 1917, which 
necessitated the amputation of his right leg. For a time he seemed to 
be well on the road to recovery, but a third operation became 
inevitable, and under this he sank. Wilfrid Page had been promi¬ 
nently connected with the Metropolitan Academy of Music, first as a 
student and then as a professor. He also studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, of which he was created an Associate. In the 
early days of the war he was one of the first to enlist. 


FRANK LEWIS THOMAS. 

On May 22nd there passed away, in his sixty-first year, at 
Bromley, Kent, Frank Lewis Thomas, the brother of our member, 
Mr.- W. Henry Thomas, and the younger son of the once well-known 
bass singer, Lewis Thomas. He studied at the Academy under 
Cusins, Banister, and Ralph, and became a many-sided musician. In 
1879 he was appointed organist at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate; 
but the following year gave that post up for a similar one at St. 
Mary’s, Bromley, which he retained until his death. He was for 
several years accompanist at the Covent Garden Promenade Con¬ 
certs. 
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®ur aima /llbatec. 

An Orchestral Concert was given in Queen’s Hall on March 
22nd, the following being the programmeConcerto in E minor 
(first movement), pianoforte (Chopin), Miss Lillian Southgate; Song, 
“Oh, my heart is weary” (Nadeshda) (Goring Thomas), Miss 
Heartsease Marley; Concerto in A minor (MS.), violin (W. H. Reedj, 
Miss Peggy Cochrane; Songs, “Sweet day, so cool” (Old English) 
(arranged by F. Corder) and “ My own Native Isle” (Bishop), Miss 
Marjorie Perkins; Concerto in C minor (second and third move¬ 
ments), .pianoforte (Beethoven), Miss Desiree McEwan and Miss 
Denise Lassimonne; Song (MS.), “Wind-bells” (from “The Lover 
from Japan”) (Arthur L. Sandford), Miss Elsa Macfarlane and 
chorus; Romance (MS.), violin (Edmund T. Jenkins), Miss Gladys 
Chester; Songs, (a) “Voce di donna” (Gioconda) (Ponchielli), Miss 
Bessie Jenkins, and (d) “Woo thou thy snowflake” (Ivanhoe) 
(Sullivan), Mr. Sydney Ellis; and “ Africa,” pianoforte (Saint-Saens), 
Mr. Leslie England. 


An Orchestral Concert took place in Queen’s Hall on lune 21st, 
when the following programme was performed:—Overture, “ Di 
Ballo” (Sullivan); Recit., “Mia Speranza,” and Aria; “Ah, non sai” 
(Mozart), ■ Miss Mona Watson; Concerto (first movement), violin 
(Beethoven), Mr. Paul Beard; Songs, (MS.) “Solitude” (Arthur 
L. Sandford), Miss Thelma Howarth, and (d) “As when the Snow- 
Drift” (Nadeshda) (Goring Thomas), Miss Elinore Chapman; 
“Scottish” Concerto, pianoforte (Mackenzie), Miss Isabel Gray; 
Songs (MSS.), “Lullaby” and ( 3 ) “Springtime” (Elsie Marian 
Nye, student). Miss Marjorie Perkins; Ballade et Polonaise, violin 
(Vieuxtemps), Miss Florence Lockwood ; Song, “Mimi’s” Song (La 
Boheme) (Puccini), Miss Rene Blackie; and “Hungarian” Fantasia, 
pianoforte (Liszt),' Miss Gladys Gilbert. 


Other events at the Academy since our last issue have included 
an Organ Recital on February 4th; Chamber Concerts on February 
i8th, March 6th, May 29th, and July 8th; two performances of a new 
light opera, “The Lover from Japan,” by Arthur Sandford, under the 
direction of Mr. Cairns James and Mr. Henry Beauchamp, on March 
14th and i6th; and two performances of Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal,” under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, on May 25th and 
27th. All these took place in the Duke’s Hall. Pressure on space 
prevents our reproducing the programmes, as usual. 

The prizes and certificates awarded to the students during the 
past academic year were distributed by Lady Mackenzie on July 19th, 
at Queen’s Flail. 

The programme of music was selected from the compositions of 
the Principal : — BenediGtus, Op. 37 (organ accompaniment. Dr. H. 
W. Richards), and Allegretto from “From the North,” Book 2, 
Op. 53, for violins, conducted by the Principal; Variations on an 
English air. Op. 81, pianoforte, Miss Desiree McEwan; Trio for 
female voices, “The Earth and Man,” and Fairy Chorus from “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” the Female Choir, conducted by Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp. Accompanist, Miss Isabel W. Gray. 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie: I may not pretend to ignore the fact 
that an unusual, shall I say a domestic, atmosphere pervades to-day’s 
proceedings? Be that as it may, although you have already been 
listening very patiently to me, I must yet ask for a furthfer concession 
of' forbearance. Viewing things in the right perspective—that is to 
say, without being unduly disquieted by the undoubted seriousness of 
the prevailing conditions under which our work has to be conducted, 
or over-elated by the many gleams of encouragement which have 
helped to lighten it—all friends of the Acad^y will be glad to be 
assured that in spite of the increased strain and drain upon its 
resources, no less than upon the energies of those who are responsible 
for its good management, the institution has excellent reason to be 
thoroughly well contented with the measure of prosperity it has 
enjoyed since we met here a twelvemonth ago. Were it not so, there 
would hardly be so large and pleasant an exhibition of young faces 
before you now. And for the fact that we have been able to keep 
faith and fulfil every obligation we are, in the first instance, truly 
indebted to the professors, both permanent and temporary, who have 
loyally added to their own duties by taking over those of their absent 
colleagues on service elsewhere. None can appreciate their most 
timely aid or better estimate the helpful efforts of a much-depleted 
official staff than just myself; and each one, whether in an artistic 
capacity or other form of employment in the School, has put a willing 
shoulder to the wheel and earned this public acknowledgment of a 
welcome assistance. And what of the students? A little while ago 
you heard some of them asking, “Does all go well with Dot?” She, 
in the famous Christmas tale, represents “ Womanhood,” which, under 
present circumstances, is more than ever in evidence and in the 
majority here, and, by the way, is perfectly capable of answering the 
question herself. But lest too many Dots speak at once, perhaps it 
had better be left to me to repeat an oft-expressed recognition of the 
steady, self-possessed attitude maintained, and the undisturbed atten¬ 
tion which has been devoted to their appointed work, when very many 
of them are taking an active part in some sort of national service 
besides, and at a time of special stress, when there can be but few of 
them exempt from the universal anxieties, and worse, in their own 
home circles. Yes, “All goes well” indeed; and, so far as our 
students are concerned, the old School has remained, as George 
Meredith, very appropriately to this occasion, says somewhere, “ Calm 
as Mont Blanc on a reduced scale,” for although the “reduction” is 
unfortunately undeniable, we have given three Orchestral Concerts in 
this room—and I have never conducted more satisfactory perform¬ 
ances here--in which the pupils riot only did full justice to their 
teachers, and when, in several cases, to use the current Ipguage of 
the Air Service, “some direct hits were registered,” which were a 
source of pleasure and pride to me. And every desirable credit also 
attended our six Chamber Concerts in another place. While the 
permanent Opera Class, for obvious reasons, is stilHn abeyance, the 
vocalists had an opportunity of appearing on our boards in a couple 
of performances of a pleasantly-written and tuneful opera by a student 
whose promising gifts in that line should lead to future distinction. 
And it is to the enthusiasm of our old friend, whom you all know very 
well, Mr. Henry Beauchamp, in combination with Mr. Cairns James 
and Mme. La Foy, that we owe the very lively production of “ The 
Lover from Japan” by Mr. Arthur Sandford, to a libretto by an ex- 
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student. Miss Joan Tamworth. Needless to say, all these theatrical 
essays are hampered by various difficulties, and call for a considerable 
amount of courage in the attempts. Mr. Acton Bond certainly 
displayed that quality when, after giving the Forest scenes from “As 
You Like It,” his Dramatic Class twice most successfully tackled one 
of the test-pieces of the stage—viz., Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” 
with two different casts. I am not aware whether the characters in 
that masterpiece of cynicism have ever before been represented 
entirely by female players, but in this instance .1 am bound to say the 
result drew greatly-deserved credit upon all concerned, and I noticed 
that some portions of the very forceful language of the period were 
delivered with evident gusto and relish—all of which goes to show 
that no department has been neglected; and although—perhaps 
naturally at present—less than the customary amount of public 
attention has been bestowed upon our doings, we may be thoroughly 
satisfied with the year’s results. Before turning to the immediate 
purpose of the day, certain conventionalities have to be observed, as 
they are of peculiar interest to the students. With the upshots of the 
recently-held examinations—marked as they were, I am happy to say, 
by a laudable absence of any gusts of unnecessary excitement or 
agitation—I invariably prefer to remain in blissful ignorance until they 
are revealed here. There is, however, one particular case about which 
previous knowledge cannot be avoided, because its award rests with 
rnyself. The Dove Prize is, as you know, a mark of considerable 
distinction here, and I think the choice of the present recipient will be 
approved. It will go to a talented female student, who, besides being 
one of our best violinists, is known as a prominent pianist, and has 
also shown a pleasant gift for composition. At all times ready to 
assist her fellows as an excellent accompanist, the prize is well 
derserved by Miss Peggy Cochrane. It also falls to me to mention 
the name of the successful competitor of any new prize which has been 
won for the first time. There is but one to-day, “The Matthew 
Philliniore ” Prize of ten guineas for pianoforte playing, which goes to 
our well-known student, Mr. Arthur L. Sandford. By the exertions of 
an ex-student and his devoted pupil. Miss Muriel Sutherin, a 
memorial prize, called by the name of our late colleague and professor 
of the pianoforte, the gentle Sydney Blakiston, has been founded and 
will be given next year for the first time. It would indeed be a 
strange happening if this official report had to be concluded without 
reference to some new benefits or additional marks of confidence 
bestowed upon the old School, and in this respect the year, so far from 
being a lean pne, has brought us several such gifts of exceptional 
interest and value. Important in connection with the devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for growth and popularity of native opera—in which there is 
now good reason for belief and hope a more general national interest 
has at last been aroused—is the institution of three successive 
scholarships at the Academy by the directors of a famous operatic 
company, and in memory of its late founder and enthusiastic pioneer 
of the movement—a name which is very gratefully kept green here— 
my old friend, Carl Rosa. The new scholarships bearing that name, 
and in each case tenable for a couple of years, are intended to 
encourage operatic composition, and the first competition will take 
place at the end of September. As the company naturally and justly 
retains the right to produce any suitable works from the pens of the 
three winners, I can only assure it that no efforts of ours will be 
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^ spared to assist in so important an event coming to pass, and we must 
hope that the desirable sort of metal to mould will be forthcoming. A 
similar offer has been made to and accepted by our friends at the 
Royal College of Music. The much-drawn-on “ Students’ Aid Fund ” 
has benefited to the extent of ^5^ thoughtful kindness of the 

veteran musician and old friend, Mr. Arthur O’Leary. Only a few 
weeks ago we had news of a legacy from a lady—unknown to us 
during her lifetime^who has provided yet another scholarship for the 
pianoforte and theory of music, and which^: reserved for Jewish 
students. The amount for this purpose is a fairly large one—viz., 
^1,200—and the necessary arrangements for carrying out the late 
Miss Emma Levy’s benevolent wishes will be made in due course. 
Of more than usual significance is a bequest which reaches us from 
across the Atlantic after a long passage of years. At this stretch of 
time it seems like the touch of a vanished hand,” for the original 
donor was a prominent vocal student here in 1826, whose name, 
Edward Seguin, appears frequently in our programmes of that time. 
Then a not uncommon event occurred—it still happens here occa¬ 
sionally—he married a fellow-student, Miss Anne Childs, and the two 
artists eventually sought their fortune as operatic singers and managers 
in America. The Academy, however, was evidently never forgotten, 
and after the passing of a couple of generations, their benevolent 
intentions towards it are now fulfilled after ninety-two years. During 
that space of time the original amount may have shrunk somewhat, 
but that is of small moment; it is the kindly feelings of these old 
students towards their Alma Mater which count and so forcibly 
appeal to us. The scholarship, to be called the “Edward and Anne 
Seguin,” is for singers born either in the United States or in the 
United Kingdom, and the sum, over £900, will presently be invested 
in their interests. Certain experiences in close general connection 
with this subject present and repeat themselves almost daily, and I 
consider them sufficiently serious to prompt me to crave permission 
for a very few words more before concluding. We gladly pay the just 
dues of g'ratitude to the donors of these last-mentioned and several 
other legacies recently received, and most fully appreciate their good 
intentions. Nevertheless, while remembering the proverb anent the 
unwisdom of examining the mouths of gift-horses too closely, I would 
like frankly to remark that there are ofher and more efficacious ways 
of assisting the progress of our art than by adding to the already 
existing large number of scholarships and prizes. For it is generally 
conceded by those who have more deep and intimate knowledge of 
the subject that their quantity is now becoming, indeed is, almost 
excessive. Their great purpose has been well served, and an erst¬ 
while real necessity has during the past twenty years been so amply 
and generously provided for that the continued accumulation is 
rapidly lessening, weakening, and wiping down their value and utility. 
I am obliged to speak strongly because I feel that the blessing has, in 
course of time, shed and parted with much of its former influence for 
good. These particular and specified aims are now missing the 
intended mark. It is to the institutions themselves that greater 
attention must be directed, because they are doing a great national 
service iinaided, and need -now more than ever to be relieved of care 
by the help of some endowments or settlements in their favour. 
Their condition approaches that of the noble but unfortunate horse at 
present-T^you will soon be able to count their ribs. Believe me, 
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musical education could infinitely better be served if the authorities 
and managers of the Academy were allowed a completely free hand in 
the distribution and administration of such gifts as public and artistic 
needs happen to arise and vary from time to time. Charters and the 
close supervision now in operation effectually prevent the possibility 
of such trusts being diverted from their true objects; and surely our 
ripe experience should conceivably better fit us to deal with them to 
the considerably greater furtherance of the art generally and to the 
superior advantage of the music-student of 8 ur day. I will say no 
more, ladies and gentlemen, and I will not further prolong the agony 
of the “ Academites,” nor my own, for that matter, but will ask my 
wife to step nearer to them. 

Lady Mackenzie then proceeded to distribute the awards. 

Mr. Horton-Smith, K.C.: I have now a very pleasing duty to 
perform on behalf of the Vice-Presidents and Directors of this Society. 
You may have noticed—without, possibly, appreciating the reason— 
that our proceedings to-day are redolent with the atmosphere of our 
beloved Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. The music to which 
you have listened has been entirely of his composing, the prizes have 
been given out by his wife, his charming partner. Lady Mackenzie, 
and this is especially a “ Mackenzie day,” for on the conclusion of the 
proceedings this afternoon Sir Alexander will have completed thirty 
years of his reign as Principal of the Academy. Those of us—I think 
there are only two, Mr. Treherne and myself—who were on the Board 
of this Corporation at the time Sir Alexander Mackenzie was elected 
Principal, will remember the keen competition that went on between 
himself and Sir Joseph Barnby for the position. In the long run Sir 
Alexander was elected, and the justice of his selection has been 
evidenced by the continual prosperity of the Academy and the har- 
monious working between itself and its younger sister, the Royah 
College of Music. This is an occasion on which we give ourselves the 
Ijleasure of offering to him a memento of his long and valuable work. 

1 hat memento-—the book behind me—is not in the conventional form 
of a piece of silver, as to provide that was considered too heavy a 
burden for everybody in these times of stress and strain, but an 
address signed by everyone actively connected with the working of 
the Corporation, from the highest to the lowest. 1 hope Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie may not say to it, “Thou comest in such a 
questionable shape”; but I ask him to accept it from us all as a mark 
or our esteem and appreciation. 

Sir Edward Cooper: In four years’ time we shall be celebrating 
the centenary of the Royal Academy of Music. This afternoon we 
are not celebrating the centenary of our friend. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, but we are commemorating the end of thirty years of 
faithful work. Every department of the Academy wishes to join in it 
—the^ ornamental, the practical, and the professional. We are all 
united to do honour to our friend this afternoon. It is now nearly 
twenty years since I had the honour of joining the Committee of 
Management, and when one looks back at the home of the old Royal 
Academy of Music in that* rabbit-warren in Tenterden Street, and 
compares it with its present palatial home in Marylebone Road, one 
reels that the great transformation could only have been achieved by 
good and earnest work. Turning from the material to the intellectual', 
department of the Academy, if you only glance through the list of 
students that have passed through its curriculum—among many 
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^thers, Arthur Sullivan, Henry Wood, Maud Valerie White, Granville 
Bantock, Edward German, our friend Corder, and last, but not least, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie himself—you must be proud of the students 
it has turned out. I daresay when I and others on this platform have 
long passed away, that beautiful Benedictus we have heard this 
afternoon, “The Dream of Jubal” and “The Rose of Sharon,” and 
other works, will keep our PrincipaFs memory green. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie has referrecj to the great shadow which this war has cast 
over the Academy, as it has done over so m,^y other institutions. 
Not only has the Government grant of ^500* been withdrawn^—we 
hope only temporarily—but many of our professors of military age 
have been called to the colours, and we have felt bound to see that 
their families do not suffer. This has been a great tax on our 
resources. But, as Sir Alexander has said, we have been able to 
weather the storm and to hold up our heads to-day. In asking our 
dear friend to accept this testimonial, on behalf of the Committee of 
Management, I can assure him that it is not only a memento of 
esteem, but of truest affection from every one of us. 

Mr. F. Corder: I hope that you will not think it fussy and absurd 
that it should require three strong men to hand over one small 
souvenir, but the thing is not really being overdone. Mr. Horton- 
Smith can only speak as the mouthpiece of the Vice-Presidents and 
Directors of,the Academy; Sir Edward Cooper can only voice the 
sentiments of the Committee of Management and your personal, 
friends. There still remain the thousands of past and present 
students and the professors and staff of the institution, who desire 
through my humble voice to offer you their congratulations. I have 
been their representative for very long, having indeed been the first of 
the many whom you. Sir, have added to their number. They and I 
have worked together in amity all that time, so that I know how they 
feel; and you and I have also worked together—when we were at 
Tenterden Street it was literally shoulder to shoulder every day of 
that time, without boring each other or falling out. Do you not think 
it speaks wonders for our tempers? I suppose we have been too 
busy. We present to you. Sir Alexander, this album and address with 
our very best wishes and esteem. I will read it:—“ Sir, the governing 
bodies,, professors, official staff, and present students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, whose signatures are here appended, request your 
acceptance of this slight token of their respectful regard and esteem in 
recognition of the eminent services you have rendered to the 
institution during the past thirty years. Throughout these years the 
art we love has, under your tireless efforts, prospered and flourished 
indeed, ever tending towards the highest ideals, and the School itself 
has risen from weakness to strength, from penury to independence, 
till even the stress of the present ti.me seems powerless to injure it. 
That you may be spared to steer our course through these menacing 
breakers into the haven of renewed peace and prosperity is the 
heartfelt prayer of us all.” No written words can express our sense of 
what you have been to us. This token of our love and goodwill we 
know is quite inadequate, but in these hard times we could not offer 
gold or jewels or pearl necklaces, still less tea or sugar, and the mere 
record of the names of every soul now belonging to the Royal 
Academy of Music, from .our Royal President down to the scullery 
maid, seems to us at least an expensive gift, for, as Shakespeare says : 
“ Never anything can be amiss when simpleness and duty tender itF^ 
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And if this book could have been signed by all the grateful souls that 
have come under your sway during these thirty years, it would have 
needed more than three strong men to hand it to you. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie was enthusiastically cheered on rising 
to acknowledge the presentation, and the students broke out into 
singing “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” He said:—It is difficult to 
face this amiable triple-alliance, but I must try to say, however poorly 
expressed, how deeply and nearly these kind words and signs of 
goodwill, coming as they do from each one and all in the Academy, 
touch and affect me. Yes, the long series of years, flown so quickly, 
represents the largest slice out of the best and most active part of a 
lifetinie, and nothing gratifies me more than to know that during that 
time the School has expanded and advanced in every direction, 
because that is the very best proof of the united exertions, the loyal 
co-operation, of all concerned which I have enjoyed and have so 
gratefully to acknowledge. Certainly it has grown so hugely during 
the last quarter of a century that I feel like a very small pea in a very 
large pod, and may not accept credit for more than the endeavour to 
do my individual share according to my lights, dutifully and con¬ 
scientiously. It has been my great privilege to hold the honourable 
and responsible post longer, far longer, than any of my predecessors. 
May be not “ Roses, roses all the way,” or without its breezes, or even 
an occasional gale. But on the whole, I can look back on a happy, 
well-spent time among the young, with the pleasant knowledge that 
we have assisted not a few of them to eminence in their profession. 
One wish, perhaps better said “ obsession,” viz., to see the Academy 
finally setUed in a worthy and fitting home of its own, was fulfilled in 
recent years, and when that came to pass—and the result promised 
continued future prosperity—I confess to thinking that the best and 
most useful services I was likely to render had come to an end. Then 
came this disastrous war, when no man may leave his post without 
breaking faith with his trust, when some of the old anxieties were 
revived, and some things have to be reconstructed or even built up all 
over again. No moment this to think of leaving the helm! And I 
know, from what has been so generously and cordially said, that you 
would like to see the old ship sailing fairly in blue water once more 
before, if I may say so, the captain goes below. In any case, he 
certainly is not one of those who will “lag superfluously on the 
bridge” one hour beyond his time of usefulness or capacity to serve. 
He knows better than that. But this unanimous and generous 
assurance of confidence and regard renews the desire and encourages 
the hope that I may yet take part in much that will be well worth the 
doing in the cau^e of music, and we need to do more than ever; and 
the kindest and best wish I can offer to our students is that when they 
reach my age they will be able to say to themselves, as I do now, that 
I don’t feel as if I were half done yet with my personal aspirations. 
These are as young and keen as any of theirs can be, and, believe 
me, that is the right spirit. In four years the Academy should 
celebrate its century, as Sir Edward Cooper has reminded you, and 
may we all be there to see! Mr. Horton-Smith, Sir Edward Cooper, 
old friend Corder, students and friends, I thank you most cordially for 
having awarded me the prize of the day. 

Mr. George G. T. Treherne: My subject is a vote of thanks to 
Lady Mackenzie. This old School has a sort of traditional idea of a 
sublime influence which floats about in space, and is called Alma 
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Matisr. We read about it in books, and hear it spoken about; to-day 
we have the opportunity of realising our Alma Mater in the gracious 
and kindly presence of our dear friend, Lady Mackenzie. We are 
proud of our Alma Mater. I am sure that Lady Mackenzie js not 
only the Alma Mater of this old School, but that it is chiefly owing to 
her “power behind the throne” that our dear friend. Sir Alexander 
'Mackenzie, has been able to do so much for the Royal Academy of 
Music. I remember a story so well of a group of learned men 
discussing the great people in the time of Queen Elj^beth, and Pope, 
one of the disputants, said at last in his squeaky voice, “You have 
forgotten the lady.” And so I think that if we had parted without a 
few words to remind us of our Alma Mater we should have been 
guilty of a great omission. My intimate acquaintance with Sir 
Alexander and Lady Mackenzie dates back over a quarter of a 
century, and I regard that acquaintance as one of the most valuable 
and pleasant incidents and assets of a long life, and I should be sorry 
to do anything to forfeit it. I should like to point out this—that Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie seems, to use a common word, to exhibit in a 
striking measure the home instinct. Take, for example, three of his 
works which have done so much for English music. There is, first, 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth,” which-^e have heard with so much 
delight to-day, and which I hope often to hear again. It seems to me 
a marvellous contrast with much of the florid —I do not like to say the 
rubbish, but the extravaganzas we have to listen to to-day. Another 
piece is “The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” which, as we all know, 
describes, possibly, the noblest type of a peasant’s home. The third 
is the “ Benedictus,” which, I am sure, we have all so much enjoyed 
this afternoon. May I just say, before sitting dowij, that we all 
sympathise with our dear friend’s daughter, Mrs. Mitzakis, whose 
gallant soldier husband has long lain wounded in hospital, and we 
hope she will tell her good husband that he was not forgotten in this 
happy family party. 

Sir Edward Cooper: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion which Mr. Treherne has proposed—that of a hearty vote of 
thanks to Lady Mackenzie. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Sir .Alexander Mackenzie: My wife tells me, with that beautiful 
logic peculiar to wives, that I have spoken a great deal too much 
already, and “ Will you tell them further how deeply touched I am, 
and how much I feel honoured at having been asked to-day to preside 
at this table?” Her heart is in the Academy! Although I don’t 
discuss any of our little secrets at home, she takes the keenest 
interest in its prosperity and in that of its students, and I accept that 
last song you sang, “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” very gladly on her 
behalf. 

The proceedings concluded with the National Anthem. 


Hca&ems Xetter. 

A loyal address of congratulation to their Majesties upon the 
occasion of their silver wedding, on behalf of the governing bodies of 
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the R.A.M., has been laid before the King, and the Secretary of State 
informs the Principal that “ His Majesty was pleased to receive the 
same very graciously.” 

The following message to the French nation, signed by the 
Principal, was sent to Paris on “ France’s Day,” at the request of the 
Ministry of Information :—“ Our universal art speaks to us across the 
sea in the hour of trial as none other can, and British musicians—ever 
constant and active admirers of France’s beautiful music—unite in this 
message of warmest greeting to the great nation which created it.” 

Mr. Percy Waller has entered the R.N.V.R., and is now a 
lieutenant. His pupils are in charge of Miss Lily West, Mr. York 
Bowen, and Mrs. McEwen, during his absence. 

Mr. Victor Booth has joined the R.A.F., and his pupils are 
temporarily being taken by Mr. Albanesi, Mr. Reddie, and Miss Ivy 
Herbert. 

The album of signatures presented to the Principal was illumi¬ 
nated most skilfully and tastefully ^by the Librarian, Mr. William 
Renaut, whose delicate draughtsmanship has been greatly admired. 
The address reads as follows:—“Sir, the governing bodies, pro¬ 
fessors, official staff, and present students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, whose signatures are here appended, request your acceptance 
of this slight token of their respectful regard and esteerh in recognition 
of the eminent services you have rendered to the institution during the 
past thirty years; Throughout these years the art we love has, under 
your tireless efforts, prospered and flourished indeed, ever tending 
towards the highest ideals, and the school itself has risen from 
weakness to strength, from penury to independence, till even the 
stress of the present time seems powerless to injure it. That you may 
be spared to steer our course through these menacing breakers into 
the haven of renewed peace and prosperity is the heartfelt prayer of 
us all.” 

Mr. A. Alger Bell has been given the appointment of assistant 
secretary by the Committee. Mr. Bell’s services in the Academy 
extend over a period of twenty-seven years. 

The following have been elected Fellows:—Myra Hess, Irene 
Sharrer, Frederick Moore, Maurice d’Oisly, and Frederick B. Rana- 
low. 

The following Associates have been elected :—Benno Pitt, Alfred 
Quaife, Helen Bidder, Hazel Inglis, Morfydd Owen* and Mary 
Ramsay. 


* Since writing the above we hear with the deepest regret of the 
premature death of this brilliant ex-student, an appreciation of whom, 
by Mr. Corder, appears on another page. 


E. L. H. 
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IRoll Of Ibonout. 


pro patria^ 

WILLIAM H. BAMBRIDGE^. W. ROLPH BOLTING. 
EDWARD H. COLE. GODFREY D. GARDNER. 
LEONARD HART. HUBERT KIVER. 
WILLIE B. MANSON. WILFRID PAGE. 

W. J. PERRY. FRANCIS T. THORNS. 


ARTHUR B. WILKINSON. 



The following list is compiled from various sources, and it is earnestly 
requested that additions and corrections may be forwarded as soon as possible, 
to the Editor of the Magazine, in order that it may be kept accurate. 

Alexander, Harry, 4th R. Bn, Leicestershire Regt. Alexander, J. H. 
Appleby, W. S. 

Bath, Hubert. Blackall, A. K. Bolton, Gilbert, Pte. Artists’ Rifles. 
Bonner, Russell, Motor Transport, A.S.C. Booth, Victor. Bowen, York, 
Scots Guards. Bradley, F. Branwell, Hugh. Bretelle, Leonard, A.KC. 
Brine, Herbert. Bulkeley-Byng, B. D. Busby, C. Butcher, E. E., Pte. 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. —*■ 

Carse, Adam, L.-Corpl. 3rd Wiltshire Regt., Signalling Section. Chyte, 
Solomon, Trooper ist Life Guards. Clark, Emil, Tanks. Cole, C. \yilton, 
Pte. Seaforth Highlanders. Collins, Stuart S. Coviello, Ambrose, Artists 
Rifles. Crowdy, Muriel, V.A.D. Curwen, Patric, Lieut. R. N.V.R. 

Davies, H. Drummond, Frederick, R.F.A. Duncan, C. H.'Stuart, 
Capt. 1st Royal Scots. Dyke, Spencer, Sapper A. A.D., R.E. Div. 

Edwards, Powell. 

Fancourt, Darrell, 2nd Lieut. Artists’ Rifles. Foote, G. B. Foulis, 
Wilfred, Capt. Motor Transport A.S.C. 

Gascoigne, Claude, Rifle Brigade. Godfrey, Dan. _ Grayson, H. H- , ^d 
Lieut. Royal Marines. Griffiths, Richard D. 2nd Lieut. 7th Batt. Welsh 
Regt. 

Harris, Gerald, 2nd Lieut. 21st Manchester Regt. Heraing, Percy, Pte. 
Artists’ Rifles. Henderson, C. J. H., 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regt. Hickin, 
Welton, East Kent Regt. (Buffs) Howard-Jones, Evlyn. Hubbard, Leo¬ 
nard, Pte. C. of L. Royal Fusiliers. 

Jackson, S. B. Jefferys, Charles, Sea-plane School. Jervis-Read, H. 
V., Major. 

Ledger, Gilbert, Artists’ Rifles. Leonard, L. V., Pte. nth R. W. Kent 
Regt. Livens, Leo. Lockyer, James T., 2nd Lieut. A.S.C.- Lowe, L. b., 
2nd Lieut. 7th Middlesex Regt. 

Mackay, Leslie B., Captain 3rd King’s Own Royal Lancs. Regt. 
Mackenzie, Donald. Maiden, Albert, Pte. Artists’ Rifles. Maney, A. 
Marchant, Rifleman Stanley, Rifle Brigade. Moore, Irvine. Morris, Gordon. 
Murray, J. Ainslie. 
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Nash, Brian A., Lieut. Intelligence Corps, 52nd Division, B.E.F. 
Newton, Alfred, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry. Nicholson, Christabel, Chauffeur, 
1 st Aid Nursing Yeomanry, Calais. 

Oakley, Kenneth, 2nd Lieut. 4th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 

Pearson, Major Cecil, Heavy Artillery. Penn, L., Pte. R.A.M.C. 
Perciyal, F. M. P., Intelligence Dept. W.O. Phillips, Montague, 2nd Lieut. 
R.N Y.R. Pither, W. S. E. Pitt, Benno, Pte. Artists’ Rifles. Poll, 
Dudley, Pte. Artists’ Rifles. Porkess, Frank B., Pte. oth C. of L. Oueen 
Victoria’s Rifles. Priest, W. B. 

Quaife, Alfred, Asst. Paymaster R N. V. R. Quaife, Arthur, Lieut. 
R. N.V.R. Auxiliary Patrol. Quaife, Edwin, Sub-Lieut. R.N. Motor Boat 
Transport Service. 

Ransome, Deane. Ratcliffe, H. J. Read, ;2nd Ideut! Ernest. Regan 
Leslie, H.AC.. Robertson, Alec P.,, 2nd Lt. 5th Hampshire Regt. Robin¬ 
son, G. S. Robinson, Samuel. Rosenbloom, Sydney, Royal Fusjliefs, 
Ross, C M. R., Pte. 5th Seaforth Highlanders. Rowlands, H. M. 
Rowlands, Manrico, Pte. 38th Welsh Divn., Cyclist Co. Rudlino-, E. R. 
2nd Lieut. Russell, D. G., 2nd Lt. R.F.A,. Russell, Roy, 2nd Lt R.F.a! 

Sainton, Philip, Inns of Court O.T.C. Sampson, R., H , 2nd Lt. Welsh 
Regt. S.anders, Henry, Cpl. Queen Victoria’s Rifles. Scott-Baker, H. 
Seed, Harper, 2nd Lt. Sherwood Foresters. Shaw, Frederick, Pte. 4th Essex 
Regt. Shea, Stephen, Capt. 9th London Regt. Smith, H. Priestley, A.B., 
R.N. A.S A. A. Section. Sowerbutts, J A , 2nd Lieut. Stephenson, Morton’ 
CaptA S.C. Symon, B. McCara, Pte. H.A.C. Infantry. 

Taylor, _B. Franklin, 2nd Lt. Taylor, Laurence S., Artists’ Rifles. 
Tester, Archibald P., Lt. 4th Royal West Kent Regt. Tregonning, Richard, 
A.S.C. Remounts. Treherne, Moresby.' Tschaikowsky, Urik, A.B., H M S 
“Saggito.” 

Veevers, R. 

Waller, Percy, Lt. R.N.V.R. Whitemore, Cuthbert. Wilde, Cecil 
A. G., 2nd Lt. Royal Marine Artillery. 


The following are from the R. A.M. Staff:— 

Bell, A. Alger, B.Q.M.S., 13th London Bty. R.F.A. Bird, A. E., 
Gunner, H.A.C. Black, Clive, Air Mechanic R.F.C. Bright, F., Royal 
Engineers. 

Carr, W. Coppin, C. H., R.G.A. Creighton, J. A., Lt. R.N.V.R. 

Itaston, W., Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Pinch, John, Pte. C. of L. Queen Victoria’s Rifles. 

Hammond, H. R., Air Mechanic R.F.C. Harrison, Albert, Pte. C. of 
L. Royal Fusiliers. Hearne, J. R, R.F.A. Hunt, Ian, Air Mechanic 

R.F.C. 

Jackson, S., Royal Welsh P^u-siliers. 

Kellock, J., Gunner 2nd London Divnl. Am, Col. 

McCulloch, H. Moss, Albert, Steward, Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, 

Renaut, W. E,, 2nd Lt. A.A. Section. Robertson, J. R. Roderick, J. 
Ross, J. H., Gunner, R.G.A. 
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Scofield, George, Naval Ordnance Dept. Southgate, Harold L., Driver, 
H.A.C. Sullivan, Herbert, Mine Sweeping. 

Wise, Maurice, Driver, H.A.C. 

Yeatman, Elinor, Nurse, V.A.D. France. 


The Committee beg to intimate that those memkers of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the me^etings of^ranch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


lUotices. 

r.—“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
—about November, F.ebruary, and May—and is sent gratis te^all 
members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 

4. —All notices, etc., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 


C. JAQUES & SON, Printers, 73-75, Kenton Street, W.C. i. 







